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€DITORIAL 
Abolish the School Boards 


HE fact that the administration of 

schools is sharply separated from the 

administration of other branches of 
government has resulted in a number of dis- 
astrous consequences. Perhaps 
the most serious of these conse- 
quences is a certain mutual 
antagonism which has grown up 
between representatives of the 
schools and representatives of 
civil government. 

Almost every reference which 
is made to governmental agen- 
cies by teachers carries the im- 
plication that government is 
in general corrupt. The term 
“politician” has come to be in 
the schools a term of oppro- 
brium. The attitude of pupils 
in the United States toward 
government service is, as a re- 
sult of the comments of their teachers, very 
different from that of pupils in European 
schools. The main effort of many of the 
best schools in England is directed to the 
preparation of pupils for later participation 
in public service in the colonies or in the 
home government. The same is true in 
France and Germany. The selection of the 
brightest pupils for governmental posts is 
assumed to be one of the highest duties of 
foreign educational systems. 

The representatives of the non-educational 
branches of government in American com- 
munities reciprocate by describing the schools 
as extravagant and incompetent. In periods 
such as the present, when taxpayers are rest- 
less under the burdens of public expendi- 
tures, it is comparatively easy to induce com- 
munities to favor drastic retrenchments in 
school support on the ground that those in 
charge of instruction are not performing ef- 
fectively the services which the public has a 
right to expect. Unfriendly political leaders 
have made the most of the recent restlessness 
on the part of taxpayers. 

The agencies which are supposed to repre- 
sent the people in administration of the 
schools, namely, the boards of education or 
boards of school trustees, are for the most 
part conspicuous failures. In theory, these 
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boards are supposed to formulate educational 
policies and to create public confidence in 
the policies which they adopt. In fact, they 
are usually made up of persons wholly inex- 
pert in the formulation of public 
policies and often they are made 
up of persons who are ready to 
exploit the schools for improper 
political or selfish ends. Their 
performances are in a great 
many instances obstructive 
rather than contributory to ef- 
fective teaching. 

Schools have become so com- 
plicated that they require ad- 
ministrative guidance by ex- 
perts. The day when the ordi- 
nary layman can decide what 
ought to be included in the cur- 
riculum or what methods of 
teaching should be employed is 
past. Boards of education far too frequently 
interfere with the constructive policies of 
expert school officials. Members of these 
boards are in many cases tools of political 
bosses. Boards made up of such members 
merely serve to hide the real sources of 
power, thus allowing corrupt bosses to es- 
cape responsibility. 

It would be far better for schools in general 
if superintendents of schools were appointed 
directly by the civil authorities of the com- 
munity. The internal administration of the 
schools should then be turned over in full 
to the superintendents. Superintendents as 
experts would be answerable, as they are not 
now, for the proper conduct of the schools, 
and the civil authorities which must always 
have control either directly or indirectly of 
the financial resources of communities would 
be unable to escape responsibility. 

A movement to abolish school boards is 
in order and should be supported by all who 
believe in the simplification of government 
and in reliance on experts. 


os ae 


Dean, SCHOOL oF EpUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Editorial Comment 


How Others Do It 


AST summer the Oberlaender Trust of the 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation se- 
lected sixteen municipal officials representing 
the various activities of local government 
from as many different cities to spend six 
weeks in the cities of Germany to observe how 
the services of local government are being 
administered in a country that antedates our 
own by several centuries. The officials who 
made up this trip have kindly consented to 
set down in a series of brief articles such of 
their observations as might be of value to 
public administrators in this country. The 
first group of articles appears in this issue. 


$ t ¢ 


Deplore City Hall Domination 


HE annual conference of the American 

Library Association held recently in Chi- 
cago was attended by two thousand libra- 
rians—a group that is perhaps superior in 
professional standards and ideals to any other 
functional group of public officials in this 
country. They are well trained for their tasks 
and have a breadth of outlook not char- 
acteristic of the rank and file of other public 
officials. These librarians, greatly concerned 
over the additional burdens the depression 
has thrown upon them, are seriously seeking 
means of coping with the rapidly changing 
situations. One discordant note sounded all 
too often, at least to one who is interested in 
the improvement of all activities of local gov- 
ernment, was the general attitude of the 
librarians toward what they termed the “‘city 
hall crowd’’—something to flee from as from 
a plague. This attitude was supported with 
much evidence of wrongdoing and _ short- 
sighted policy from the city hall. While many 
of the librarians recognize that a certain 
amount of responsibility is theirs, they also 
feel that as long as the city halls in their 
cities are run on a purely political basis they 
have too much to lose by casting their lot 
with them without protest. And so we 
find a strong sentiment, first, for the inde- 
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pendent library board free from a political 
city hall, and, second, but to a lesser extent, 
for the separate tax levy. 

The librarians in those cities where gen- 
eral municipal activities are run for plunder 
and profit, instead of for the social and eco- 
nomic benefit of all the people, have too much 
evidence in support of this isolation for those 
who are interested in improving government 
to dispose of the idea with a wave of the hand. 
Citizens of politically bossed cities should 
learn a lesson from this alarming situation. 
It should be obvious that they will be the 
losers so long as their city hall officials are 
politically minded and resultant nearsighted 
policies drive the library, school, and park 
boards to seek greater independence instead 
of infusing them with a desire to merge forces 
in the interest of economy and the greatest 
social need. In accomplishing this goal the 
librarians, and other independent officials as 
well, have a very definite responsibility to the 
city as a whole for after all it is but one mu- 
nicipal corporation, composed of one and the 
same people, that they are serving. 


* Aa * 


Social and Economic Planning 


ITH the creation on October 28 of 

the government-owned Public Works 
Emergency Housing Corporation, the fed- 
eral government is at last preparing to go 
into housing business on its own account in 
cities where local officials will not or cannot, 
because of inadequate legal powers, con- 
struct low-cost housing. Because of the ne- 
cessity for slum clearance it is likely that 
many cities soon will be interested in housing 
projects. Since housing projects should be 
co-ordinated with the city plan, municipali 
ties will find it desirable now to strengthen 
their planning agencies to co-operate with the 
National Planning Board and with state 
planning boards so that cities might keep 
their place in the large-scale social and eco- 
nomic planning scheme upon which the na- 
tion has embarked. 
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What American Cities Can Learn From 
German Cities’ 


The brief articles that follow have been prepared by the sixteen Fellows 
(American municipal officials) who spent six weeks in Germany during 
the past summer observing methods of administering various municipal 


activities. 


In the introductory article, Mr. Gramm, counselor to 


the group, outlines the purpose of the Oberlaender Trust, under whose 
auspices the trip was made, and discusses the method of study. 


A MUNICIPAL EXPEDITION TO GERMANY 
By HANNS GRAMM 


Assistant Secretary, Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Inc., Philadelphia 


HE Oberlaender Trust, an integral 

chapter of The Carl Schurz Memorial 

Foundation, Inc., was founded by the 
German-American philanthropist Gustav 
Oberlaender, of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania. Its purpose is to bene- 
fit the American public by send- 
ing mature American citizens, 
who are recognized experts in 
their chosen fields of occupa- 
tion, to the German speaking 
countries for special studies and 
research work. During the two 
years since its establishment, 
more than half a hundred Amer- 
ican citizens have _ received 
grants for such travels. Editors, 
journalists, physicians, eminent 
music scholars, foresters, and 
others have spent shorter or 
longer periods of study abroad; 
among them such people as Robert A. Milli- 
kan, Thomas S. Baker, Walter Williams, 
Alice Hamilton, George N. Shuster and 
Howard Hanson. 

While all these Oberlaender Fellows trav- 
eled as individuals, the Trust, in the spring 
of this year for the first time decided to 
venture into the experiment of a group trip. 
In the belief that a close study of the ad- 


* Eprtor’s Note: The brevity of the articles in 
this series, beginning in this issue and concluding 
in the December issue, does not permit the quali- 
fications which some of the authors thought 
necessary to deal adequately with the subjects 
discussed. 
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ministration of German cities would yield 
a good deal of interesting facts to American 
municipal experts, the Trust, with the assist- 
ance of national municipal organizations and 
some individual experts, ap- 
proached and finally selected 
seventeen men, all of whom are 
either in active municipal serv- 
ice or closely connected with 
city administration. 

In order to begin the German 
experience as early as possible, 
the trip was made on a German 
boat. Every morning the group 
convened to attend a lecture on 
such subjects as: “A sketch of 
the physical geography of Ger- 
many’; “A brief survey of the 
major historical events in the 
development of Germany”; “A 
picture of the German city in the 
year one, five hundred, one thousand, fifteen 
hundred, and at the present time”; and “A 
brief history of ‘Hansa,’”’ that unique asso- 
ciation of northern European cities during 
the late middle ages which showed municipal 
corporations at the very height of their 
political, economical, and cultural influences. 
There were also a number of lectures on 
modern German municipal government. 
These lectures not only supplied the mem- 
bers of the group with a general background 
for their specific studies in Germany, but also 
helped to mold the group into a unit and to 
develop an excellent group spirit which more 
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than anything else, proved responsible for 
the success of the expedition. 

The group landed at Hamburg on June 16 
and immediately proceeded to Berlin where 
a sojourn of four days was scheduled for 
the purpose of paying respects to American 
diplomatic representatives as well as to the 
German authorities, and to become ac- 
quainted with the capitol of the Reich and 
the leaders of the central organizations of 
municipal government, such as, for instance, 
the leading men of the “Deutsche Gemeinde- 
tag” under whose auspices the group trav- 
eled. The Lord Mayor of Berlin and his 
associates, together with representatives of 
the central and state governmental depart- 
ments, had arranged for an excellent pro- 
gram which not only allowed for sight-seeing, 
but provided ample opportunity for interest- 
ing studies in the various fields of municipal 
administration. 

The group then proceeded to the city of 
Hanover, which had been selected as a typi- 
cal German model-sized city and, therefore, 
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a most suitable place for detailed research 
work. Here each member of the group was, 
for a whole week, given the opportunity to 
attach himself, together with his interpreter, 
to the person in charge of the particular 
municipal department in which the American 
visitor was specifically interested. In this 
way a most intimate study of the various 
features involved became possible. In order 
to exchange experiences and to maintain the 
group spirit, the members met every day for 
a general conference. 

Having thus found their feet in the new 
country, the group disbanded at the end of 
June to permit the Fellows to make individ- 
ual study tours to a great many German 
cities. 

On July 16 the group reassembled at 
Frankfort-on-Main. After a brief visit with 
Mr. Oberlaender, who happened to be taking 
a cure at the nearby famous spa of Nauheim, 
the group proceeded to Munich where the 
studies were concluded and the results 
summed up in a three-day conference. 


MUNICIPAL BUDGET MAKING AND CONTROL 


By C. E. ARMSTRONG 
City Comptroller, Birmingham, Alabama 


paseo cities are required to prepare 
budgets which give a complete analysis 
of each item; those of the larger cities often 
consist of as many as two hundred or more 
printed pages. The budget and its support- 
ing data are carefully prepared under the 
supervision of the director of finance who 
receives and tabulates the departmental esti- 
mates and holds a hearing for each depart- 
ment. The budget is subject to alteration by 
the mayor and to review by the president of 
the state whose duty it is to see that the bud- 
get complies with the law. It is then posted 
in the city hall lobby for a week or more to 
give the public an opportunity to file pro- 
tests. Finally, it is submitted to the council 
for adoption, after which it is strictly fol- 
lowed by the several departments. In some 
instances, the department head is personally 
responsible for any expenditure made in ex- 


cess of the budget appropriation. This is 
generally avoided, however, by the practice 
of reviewing the budget every two months to 
transfer funds and to reduce future expendi- 
tures if revenues fall below the budget esti- 
mates. The officials are careful to keep well 
within the budget, this being somewhat 
easier in Germany because of the fact that 
taxes and other revenues are collected 
monthly or quarterly beginning at the start 
of the fiscal year rather than waiting six 
months or more after the beginning of the 
year as is the practice in many American 
cities. Moreover, practically all utilities are 
operated by the city and the rates usually 
are high enough to provide some revenue for 
general municipal purposes. 

Some of the German cities have an “in- 
vestigating committee” generally made up of 
the mayor, the director of finance, and one 
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councilman, whose duty it is to make a con- 
tinuous check on all expenditures with the 
idea of reducing or eliminating unnecessary 
expense. 

German cities are struggling desperately 
to keep within their income despite heavy 
expenditures for relief which 
generally require from 30 to 40 
per cent of the entire city bud- 
get. According to many munic- 
ipal officials, the only hope the 
cities have of remaining solvent 
is for the central government to 
take over the responsibility for 
relief work, and a strong move- 
ment in that direction is now 
under way. 

Municipal expenditures for 
education average about 10 to 
15 per cent of the entire budget, 
a much smaller portion than is 
required in American cities. The 
answer is that a large part of 
the cost of education is paid for from the 
private purse. Fire and police budgets also 
are relatively small in comparison with sim- 
ilar budgets in American cities. Another 
budget practice of interest to me was that 
in most instances the city council and ad- 
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ministrator exercise general control over all 
municipal activities; even the expenditures 
of special boards and commissions, where 
they are found, are subject to control 
by the council and very little, if any, of the 
municipal revenues are earmarked for spe- 
cific purposes. 

In conclusion, I believe that 
German municipal budget prac- 
tice could be followed to ad- 
vantage by American cities in 
the following respects: (1) 
exercise more care in preparing 
the budget and in reviewing it 
frequently to keep within in- 
come; (2) collect revenues 
monthly beginning at the start 
of the fiscal year, thus elimi- 
nating the necessity for short- 
term borrowing; (3) put all 
municipal services under the 
general control of one repre- 
sentative body and adminis- 
trator or at least centralize the control over 
the budget and expenditures of separate 
boards; (4) and institute a system of con- 
tinuous check over all expenditures as to 
necessity or possible improvement in han- 
dling activities. 


TAXATION AND ASSESSMENTS 
3y ALBERT E. NEALE 
City Auditor, Springfield, Massachusetts 


_ major financial operations of Ger- 

man cities are fairly well standardized 
on a uniform basis under the direction of the 
central government. Taxes are generally 
much higher than in the United States, and 
there is such a maze of different kinds of 
taxes and dates of payment that the system 
is complicated almost beyond the point of 
understanding. For example, in the city of 
Hanover (population, 450,000) taxes are 
levied on real estate, rents, purchase of prop- 
erty, increment, occupations, corporations, 
stocks, sales, gasoline, automobiles, automo- 
biles (licenses), manufacture and sale of 
beer, poll tax, incomes, public utilities, bach- 
elors, dogs, amusements, and a tax on all 


drinks except milk and beer. In addition, 
there is a tax for refuse collection, for sew- 
age disposal, and for street cleaning. Accord- 
ing to a recent report submitted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Krefeld to the fed- 
eral finance department a fair-sized business 
concern in Germany has to pay as many as 
thirteen different taxes, including income tax, 
property tax, gross revenue tax, crisis tax, 
increment tax, extra income tax for more 
than eight thousand marks per year, di- 
rector’s additional tax, citizens’ tax, trade 
tax, real estate tax (for land and improve- 
ment), and church tax. Behind all these ob- 
ligations to pay lies the threat of penalty for 
delay or for failure to pay, and finally, laws 
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provide for severe punishment in case of tax 
falsification. However, there is one redeem- 
ing feature in this complicated tax system. 
Only one tax bill is rendered on which are 
listed the various tax items (seven or eight 
items for the average citizen) showing not 
only the total tax bill for the 
year but also the distribution 
on a monthly and on a quar- 
terly basis so that the taxpayer 
knows exactly how much he has 
to pay. 

Assessments on real property 
are made under the direction of 
the state or the central govern- 
ment, the cities in each case 
using a certain percentage of 
the valuation as a basis for the 
local assessment. Reappraisals 
are made about every fifteen 
years. During the interim, any 
improvements that enhance the 
value of property result in levy- 
ing an increment or improvement tax on the 
property benefited, which in a fashion, pro- 
duces the same results secured by a fre- 
quent reappraisal of property. 

In the case of mortgaged property, the 
owner pays a tax only on his equity and the 
mortgagee pays on his income. The original 
purpose of the tax on rent was to create a 
fund for the building of new houses, but be- 
cause of the urgent need for funds for relief, 
revenues from this source have been diverted 
to the general treasury. New automobiles 
are not taxed, but a progressive tax is levied 
on automobiles as they become older with 
the hope of encouraging the manufacture and 
sale of new cars. In Berlin, the dog tax is 
about $18 for the first dog, twice as much 
for the second, three times as much for the 
third, and a special kennel rate for more than 
three. Income taxes are collected by the cen- 
tral government and paid back to the various 
cities and towns on the basis of actual need 
of the particular communities rather than 
on the amount received from the city. 

In view of the heavy tax load, the average 
tax delinquency is quite low, usually ap- 
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proximating 10 per cent. Instead of selling 
the property for taxes, the city often ap- 
points a custodian to manage the property 
and to collect rents to satisfy the delinquent 
taxes. Tax collectors are given considerable 
latitude in cancelling back taxes if it can be 
shown that the property owner 
simply cannot pay. One might 
think that such a broad delega- 
tion of power would result in 
considerable abuse or corrup- 
tion, but inquiry indicated that 
this was not the case. 

On the whole, the financial 
condition of German cities has 
become very desperate since 
1929. Drastic economies have 
been introduced and revenues 
have fallen off, while unemploy- 
ment and relief costs have in- 
creased. Funds formerly used 
for housing are now being used 
largely for relief purposes. The 
central government has tended to deprive 
the cities of control over their own finances 
and the Reich has appropriated for its own 
use a part of certain taxes formerly levied 
by the states and cities. 

It appears to the general observer that 
everything and everybody in Germany are 
subject to a tax of some kind; there are but 
few exceptions. Public employees must pay 
income taxes, former soldiers are not al- 
lowed any special exemption, and there are 
no such things as tax-free securities. The 
need for a thorough reorganization of the tax 
system is recognized and plans are being 
made to provide for less tax transactions and 
for collection by a single central office. Some 
of the German taxes may suggest changes in 
our tax system, but that is a matter for 
economists and legislative bodies to decide. 
I believe that the most important lesson we 
can learn from German cities in this field is 
to change both our assessment date and tax 
collection date to coincide with the fiscal year 
and collect municipal taxes at least quar- 
terly so as to eliminate the need for short- 
term borrowing in anticipation of taxes. 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


By SAMUEL A. CARLSON 


Mayor, Jamest 


ERMAN cities are much better man- 
aged than most American cities mainly 
because the administration is in charge of 
high caliber men who are selected for their 
ability rather than on a partisan basis. Since 
1919 German urban voters have elected their 
governing bodies by propor- 
tional representation, which ac- 
counts in part for the high type 
of personnel of the council and 
for the fair representation given 
all groups in the city. It is to 
be regretted that Hitler recently 
abolished the proportional rep- 
resentation system of election. 
Young people study and pre- 
pare for the public service with 
the view of making it their life 
work or profession. An appli- 
cant for an appointive office 
is permitted to present his claims 
of merit in his own way before 
a commission of high-class pro- 
fessional men who subsequently make an in- 
quiry as to the character, personality, tem- 
perament, and past record of the applicant, 
and if the result of the inquiry is satisfactory 
he is certified as being one who is qualified to 
fill a particular position and is placed on the 
eligible list without any percentage rating, 
the German theory being that there can be 
no such thing as a numerical rating of a per- 
son’s character, personality, and past record. 
If the new recruit has not been trained pre- 
vious to appointment in the line of work he is 
to do, he is required to attend school so many 
hours each day for the first two or three 
years of his employment, and at the end of 
this time he must pass a final examination 
before he receives a permanent appointment. 
It is quite common for employees to be pro- 
moted from one city to another. Quite often 
one city will loan one of its employees to 
another city for the purpose of developing 
some special feature of municipal work or to 
improve certain procedures. 
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own, New York 


Contrast this with American municipal 
practice. In school-boy fashion we subject 
applicants for particular offices to various 
sorts of tests, give them a percentage rating 
based on the number of correct answers, and 
then certify to the appointing officer the 
three highest on the list as the 
only eligible persons in spite of 
the fact that quite often many 
of those who were not success- 
ful in the tests may be better 
qualified in point of ability, 
character, temperament, per- 
sonality, and past record, than 
those who happened to answer 
correctly most of the catch- 
questions. Moreover, civil serv- 
ice rules in our cities frequently 
protect incompetent employees 
because of the difficulty of con- 
vincing the civil service com- 
mission of such incompetence. 
But in Germany, the police 
chief of Hanover told me he could select from 
the entire qualified list any person he de- 
sired for appointment as a patrolman and 
had power to dismiss at any time any patrol- 
man or other officer who proved to be in- 
competent or otherwise failed to perform his 
work properly. Here again German person- 
nel practice is superior to ours. 

I believe that the emphasis on securing 
a qualified personnel and providing continu- 
ous training in the service are the factors 
that enable German cities to operate with a 
comparatively small personnel force. For ex- 
ample, the average municipal fire department 
in Germany operates with one-fourth less 
men than fire departments in American cities 
of comparable size. The city of Essen (650,- 
000 population) has only 147 paid firemen; 
Hanover (460,000) has 195 firemen: Stutt- 
gart (450,000) has 135 firemen; and Munich 
(700,000) has only 250. Of course, another 
reason why American cities maintain over- 
manned fire departments is that fire insurance 
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companies, backed by politicians, are able to 
convince city councils and business men that 
unless certain requirements are met the rates 
for insurance will be increased. 

My observations in German cities lead me 
to suggest: (1) All American cities should 
adopt the proportional representation sys- 
tem of electing city councils—it is already 
used with great success in Cincinnati and in 
a few other cities; (2) department heads 
should be selected because of their ability, 
preferably from those who have made a suc- 
cess in a similar capacity in other cities; (3) 
our civil service examination methods must 
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be improved so as to secure better qualified 
employees; and (4) civil service rules should 
be revised to enable the chief administrator 
and department heads more easily to remove 
incompetent persons. In brief, all appointive 
offices should be filled on the basis of ability 
and experience rather than political affilia- 
tion, training on the job should be provided, 
ability and competence should be recognized 
by promotion or advancement, and security 
of tenure must be assured—if our urban citi- 
zens are to have their municipal services ef- 
fectively rendered. We can learn much from 
German personnel practices. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


By GEORGE ( 


>, RUHLAND 


Commissioner of Health, Syracuse, New York 


HROUGH the office of the Ministry of 

the Interior, the central government ex- 
ercises more centralized control in the mat- 
ter of public health than is the case in the 
United States. The Ministry of 
the Interior may not only leg- 
islate but also may initiate ac- 
tivities which have to do with 
the protection of the health of 
the people throughout the 
Reich. 

The highly developed systems 
of social insurance which cover 
sickness, invalidity, old age, un- 
employment, and accidents—to- 
gether with the fact that hos- 
pitals are largely government 
institutions—tend to make the 
care of the sick in Germany a 
highly governmentalized medi- 
cal service. 

Matters affecting the care of the worker, 
the supervision of welfare institutions, indus- 
trial hygiene, and other problems of social 
welfare are likewise centralized in the fed- 
eral government through the Ministry of 
Labor. 

To the outsider the set-up seems in places 
very intricate and overlapping. This ap- 
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parently is true in part, for the present gov- 
ernment is understood to be committed to a 
plan for even greater centralization of au- 
thority—and let us hope simplification of 
practice. 

The range of public health 
service covers the generally ac- 
cepted activities. Maternity, 
infant, and child welfare are 
given special attention, with 
bonuses to mothers who will 
place themselves under medical 
care early, abstaining from re- 
munerative work for six weeks 
before and after confinement, 
and who will nurse their babies 
for three months. 

Excellent work is being done 
too in health supervision of the 
child at school, as might be ex- 
pected in the country that has 
been a pioneer in the application of hygiene 
to school life. 

Strange as it may seem, anti-tuberculosis 
work is only incompletely governmentally 
controlled, and there are therefore no uniform 
legally controlled measures for the whole of 
Germany. Unification of the various agencies 
represented in this field seems highly desirable. 
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Venereal disease control has apparently 
succeeded in bringing about considerable 
improvement. Since the war a reduction of 
30 per cent in the incidence of lues is claimed. 
Prostitutes are again brought under compul- 
sory periodic medical supervision with heavy 
penalties for those who knowingly transmit 
infection. 

Altogether, the health record of the Reich, 
so far as this can be judged through the 
latest statistics available (those for 1932) 
shows improvement comparable with that 
noted practically everywhere else. There is, 
however, a noticeable decrease in the number 
of marriages, and this is reflected in a de- 
cided drop in the number of births—which 
greatly disturbs the authorities, notwith- 


standing the fact that this is accompanied by 
a concomitant drop in the infant mortality 
rate. 

Improvement in public health is sought 
through health education. This program is 
apparently making effective use of the most 
excellent exhibit material that is available 
through the hygienic institute in Dresden. 

The highly developed health program, 
which in places is seemingly ponderous and 
somewhat unwieldy, nevertheless seems to 
function effectively under the application of 
the nationally characteristic thoroughness 
and punctilious attention to detail. One of 
the chief handicaps to this service, as to so 
many services of the Reich at present, is the 
inadequacy of funds. 


HEALTH CONSERVATION 


By JOHN L. RICE 
Health Officer, New Haven, Connecticut 


APPINESS is one of the foundation 
stones of physical and mental health 
and the German people seem to possess in 
an unusual degree the faculty of happy liv- 
ing regardless of all difficulties. 
One of the biggest assets to 
the health of the German city 
dweller is the substantial pro- 
vision that is made for outdoor 
exercise and recreation. The 
provision of play spaces, swim- 
ming pools, parks, and forests 
sets an example for other cities. 
Walking, bicycling, marching, 
and sports are substantial ad- 
juncts to health that have real 
popularity. The place of the 
indoor gymnasium in the life of 
the school child is conspicuous 
and beneficial. 

The cleanliness of the city 
from the window panes to the streets and 
from the backyards to the city approaches, 
speaks volumes for the hygiene of the 
environment. 

One is impressed by the interest and sup- 
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port of the city, the state, and the central 
government in many health conservation 
undertakings such as industrial hygiene, hos- 
pitalization, including tuberculosis and the 
venereal diseases as well as the 
care of the expectant mother, 
and the stimulation of breast 
feeding of infants. 

The requirement of vacci- 
nation of all children against 
smallpox sets another example 
for the United States. 

Probably the most outstand- 
ing achievement in health edu- 
cation work in Germany is the 
Deutsches Hygiene Museum 
at Dresden. There is nothing 
like it in the United States or 
in the rest of the world, and 
it is worth the trip to see it 
alone. It is more than a health 
museum; it is a living institution. Here the 
physician, the health worker, and the gen- 
eral public can get a tremendous amount of 
information, from the construction and func- 
tion of the human body to splendid models 
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of the contagious diseases. This museum not 
only serves the people who visit it but mate- 
rial and services are distributed to different 
parts of Germany and it can be called on 
for help from all lands. . 
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As in this country, there are in Germany 
many contrasts in public health work. Many 
undertakings are to be praised and are help- 
ful as guide posts to others but there are 
many health problems still to be solved. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


By CLARENCE B. HOOVER 


Superintendent, Division of Water and Sewage Disposal, Columbus, Ohio 


MERICAN municipal engineers who are 
interested in water supply and sewage 
disposal will find in German cities many ar- 
rangements and practices that are essentially 
the same as those in use in the 
United States. However there 
are some striking differences, a 
few of which may be of interest. 
Water Consumption. The av- 
erage daily water consumption 
per capita for Berlin, Hamburg, 
Leipzig, Hanover, Nurnberg, 
and Stuttgart (combined popu- 
lation of 7,000,000) is from 
thirty-five to forty gallons 
whereas for six American cities 
of comparable size the average 
daily use is about 130 gallons. 
Service Connections. The 
number of service connections 
in use to supply 6,276,000 
people in Berlin, Hamburg, Leipzig, and 
Hanover is 198,300 or one service connection 
for thirty-two people. In Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, and New Orleans 6,200,000 people 
are being served by 775,000 service con- 
nections or one service connection to eight 
persons. 

Fire Hydrants. The general practice in 
German cities of placing fire hydrants below 
the sidewalk level adds somewhat to the 
beauty of the street and apparently has no 
disadvantages as far as fire fighting is con- 
cerned. This practice places the hydrant be- 
yond the possibility of damage by traffic, 
removes them as a source of injury to pedes- 
trians, and has the advantage of providing 
better protection from freezing. Metal plates 
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on the buildings near the hydrant locations 
indicate the position and serve as a guide 
when the pavement is covered with ice or 
snow. 

Water Towers. Nearly all 
of the municipal water towers 
in Germany have been treated 
architecturally to appear crna- 
mental in addition to being use- 
ful. Inasmuch as water towers 
are usually placed where they 
automatically become — iand- 
marks, it seems that ornamental 
treatment would be well worth 
the cost. The contrast between 
an ornamentally treated water 
tower and one not so treated 
must be seen to be appreciated. 

Utilization of Sewage Gas. 
Several sewage plants in Ger- 
many are recovering enough 
fuel gas from the decomposition of sewage 
sludge to supply all the heat, light, and power 
required in their operation, and in some in- 
stances there is a surplus which is pumped 
into the city gas mains for general use. This 
fact is most noteworthy where it is being 
accomplished in activated sludge plants in 
which the power requirements are higher 
than in other methods of treatment. The 
higher concentration of German municipal 
sewage is favorable to the maintenance of a 
balance between recoverable heat units and 
the heat and electrical energy requirements. 
The Stahnsdorf sewage works of Berlin is the 
largest activated sludge plant on the con- 
tinent and at this plant gas from the di- 
gestors is used to operate three gas engine 
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driven generators which supply the electric 
power needed for plant operation. The gas 
engines are so designed that they may be 
readily changed to the Diesel type. This was 
done to carry the plant through the starting 
period and for protection against interrup- 
tions in gas production. 

Climatic Conditions and Stream Flow. The 
southern part of Germany is in the same 
latitude as northern Maine and the northern 
part corresponds in latitude to the central 
part of Labrador. Lower average tempera- 
tures therefore prevail in Germany as com- 
pared with the United States. A study of 
available stream flow records of German 
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rivers also seems to indicate that there is a 
much smaller spread between average and 
minimum flows than is the case in most sec- 
tions of the United States. The combination 
of generally lower temperatures and higher 
minimum stream flows is responsible for a 
reduction in sewage treatment requirements. 
The smaller need for electric fans and elec- 
tric or other refrigeration, the small number 
of flies and the reduction in the necessity for 
screening, and the satisfactory disposal of 
refuse and garbage by dumping it in exca- 
vated areas or in piles are attributable to more 
favorable climatic conditions than we have 
in the United States. 


MUNICIPAL REFUSE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL 
By CARL SCHNEIDER 


Mechanical Engineer, Department of Public Property, New Orleans, Louisiana 


RACTICALLY all streets in German 

cities are improved for year around use, 
and in the larger cities nearly one-half of the 
pavements are of the stone block type and 
the remainder mainly of asphalt 
and water-bound macadam, most 
of the latter type having been 
surface treated. There is no 
brick paving at all and very 
little wood block or concrete 
pavement in the eleven cities 
that I visited. 

Street Cleaning. The streets 
everywhere are cleaner than 
those of American cities. In 
Hamburg every street is pa- 
trolled at least once each day, 
and the asphalt streets in the 
business section are usually 
flushed at night. Street sweep- 
ings are collected by trucks or 
carts and usually disposed of by dumping, 
or, in a few cities at least, by sale to farmers 
for use as fertilizer. It is of interest that 
sidewalks are swept as well as the streets, a 
practice rarely found in American cities. The 
city is divided into street cleaning districts, 
each in charge of a supervisor who also has 
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charge of refuse collection. Special attention 
is given to the comfort of the men, even to 
the extent of providing kitchens for prepar- 
ing light meals. Practically all of the cities 
provide the workmen with uni- 
forms, the average cost in Han- 
over being about $14 per year 
for each employee. The work- 
men take great pride in their 
work; they are not replaced by 
others when the administration 
changes. 

Of especial importance in 
street cleaning work are the 
numerous receptacles placed at 
strategic points throughout the 
city. I have noticed as many as 
five such baskets within a ra- 
dius of fifty feet. School chil- 
dren are instructed to help keep 
the streets clean and it is an 
unusual sight to see any waste or litter in 
the street. 

Refuse Collection and Disposal. Kitchen 
waste, ashes, and all other refuse are collected 
in mixed form in thirty-gallon galvanized 
containers which are emptied into trucks with 
closed bodies. There appears to be no uni- 
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form system of collection, some cities using 
the “return system” of having a crew of men 
precede the truck to place the cans at the 
curb, a loading crew, and another crew to 
replace the cans at the rear of the house. 
Municipal refuse is generally disposed by 
dumping, although I did not see any dumps 
that employed the “controlled tipping” 
method used very successfully in Great 
Britain. I was told that there were only five 
municipal incinerator plants in operation in 
all of Germany, the incinerator plant at Ham- 
burg being the largest. 

The main lessons for American cities to 
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learn from Germany in the field of refuse 
collection and disposal are: (1) Insure 
greater security of tenure in positions in the 
public works department and in other ways 
raise the prestige of the public service to 
attract men of ability and encourage all em- 
ployees to take greater pride and interest in 
their work; (2) improve motor and other 
equipment so that it will better meet the 
need for which it is designed and thus help 
reduce costs; (3) promote co-operation of 
the public in keeping the streets clean; and 
(4) improve organization methods and such 
working facilities as shops and field depots. 


MUNICIPAL UTILITIES 
Ry A. R. O'REILLY 


Chief Engineer, Bureau of Water, Reading, Pennsylvania 


RACTICALLY all German water works, 

three-fourths of the gas and electric 
plants, and two-thirds of all street railway 
systems are municipally owned. A large per- 
centage of the electric plants 
are controlled jointly with other 
cities or with private companies. 
Cities also may own and oper- 
ate banks, breweries, forests, 
harbors and docks. Transpor- 
tation utilities are generally 
publicly owned. I was especially 
interested in the inter-municipal 
or regional scale on which some 
of the municipal utilities are 
owned and operated. In some 
cities the utility may be wholly 
owned and controlled by the 
municipality; in others, there 
are “mixed undertakings,” in 
which both public and private 
capital are invested; and in still other cities 
the utility is operated jointly with a state or 
with other cities. 

Most of the filtering units in water plants 
are the slow sand type and I was informed 
that in most cities the water supply is 100 
per cent metered. The various municipal 
departments are required to pay the utility 
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for the water consumed, but I was informed 
that municipally owned utilities generally do 
not pay taxes to the city. In many cities, 
the utility rates are sufficiently high to pro- 
vide a good profit and where a 
profit is not intended the util- 
ities are at least self-supporting. 
In some cases the rates are dou- 
bled to supply revenue for un- 
employment relief. There are 
very few delinquent water ac- 
counts; when a customer is 
delinquent the water is shut off 
by the sanitary police except for 
a period of two hours each day. 

Few municipally owned util- 
ities issue printed reports or 
otherwise make their transac- 
tions known to the public. The 
utility budgets ordinarily are 
not included in the main city 
budget except in cities where the utilities 
are managed by a director who is under 
the general control of the city council and 
the burgomaster. It would seem that this 
direct control by the city council is pref- 
erable to the separate administrative com- 
mittee type found in some cities or to the 
private company type of organization found 
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in still other cities. If the local governing 
body is responsible for the proper manage- 
ment of the utilities, more publicity is likely 
to result and the budget can be made an 
integral part of the city budget. There is 
still a fourth plan of administering municipal 
utilities, a mixed enterprise in which both 
public and private corporations share. This 
is desirable as a step toward complete public 
ownership and it certainly offers much prom- 
ise in solving certain metropolitan problems 
which cannot be handled separately by the 
cities. 

I believe American cities have much to 
learn from the comprehensive regional plan- 
ning practiced by German cities and states 
in solving regional problems. In many of our 
metropolitan areas, each city has spent large 
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sums for the erection of costly municipal 
utilities when one water supply system or 
one electrical system would suffice. A plan- 
ning or advisory committee representing va- 
rious municipalities in the area could receive 
and examine proposals for inter-municipal 
co-operation, and when joint operations seem 
possible and desirable, this committee could 
draw up the necessary plans and submit them 
to the governing bodies of the various mu- 
nicipalities concerned. I believe that the 
adoption of such methods by American cities 
is highly desirable, not only in the field of 
utilities but also in other branches of ad- 
ministration because it would lead toward the 
development of regional government and if 
properly conceived and executed would help 
reduce government costs. 


(To be concluded in the December issue) 


City Planning Marches Forward 


By CHARLES S. ASCHER * 
Secretary, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


The new federal planning program requires more planning on the part of 
states and cities merged with a movement for large-scale land-use planning. 
A federal housing corporation can undertake housing projects in cities. 


EVERAL new points of view were ex- 
S pressed this year at the annual National 

Conference on City Planning, held in 
Baltimore on October 9 to 11, which should 
be of interest to municipal administrators. 
The general theme was planning and national 
recovery. At practically every session some 
ranking official of the federal government 
took part: Secretary Ickes, Deputy Admin- 
istrator Waite, and Regional Adviser Rad- 
cliffe of the Federal Public Works Adminis- 
tration, Director Kohn and Eugene Klaber 
of the housing division of the Public Works 
Administration, Chairman Delano and Ex- 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Ascher received an LL.B. 
degree at Columbia University, 1921; was secre- 
tary, City Housing Corporation, New York City, 
1926-31; and secretary, Public Administration 
Clearing House, Chicago, 1931 to date. 


ecutive Officer Eliot of the National Plan- 
ning Board, Chairman Morgan and Plan- 
ning Director Draper of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and L. C. Gray of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. The mere list of 
names shows the broad front upon which the 
federal government, under the New Deal, 
has embarked upon enterprises which call 
for planning both on a large and on a small 
scale. Of the federal agencies represented, 
only one had been in existence a year ago. 


COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING NECESSARY 


Secretary Ickes pointed out that while the 
federal public works moneys were intended 
to provide new employment as promptly as 
possible, the Administrator was required by 
the Act to prepare a comprehensive program 
of public works; that a National Planning 
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Board had been set up in the Public Works 
Administration; and that a promise of its 
scope lay in the choice of its members—a 
leading citizen interested in physical planning 
(Frederic A. Delano), a distinguished econ- 
omist (Wesley C. Mitchell) , and a prominent 
political scientist (Charles E. Merriam). Mr. 
Ickes expressed the hope that more and more 
of the federal activities—not only public 
works, but reforestation, national parks, for- 
ests and playgrounds, flood control, and the 
like—would fall under the scrutiny of such a 
planning agency, and that the program would 
be backed by similar planning agencies in 
states and localities. 

George L. Radcliffe, a prominent attorney 
of Baltimore, who is regional adviser for the 
Public Works Administration in District No. 
10, cited examples in his region of joint 
planning between agencies of seven states 
which had proved necessary in order to make 
possible a comprehensive scheme in the in- 
terest of health and sanitation (as well as 
unemployment relief) for the purification of 
the streams flowing into Chesapeake Bay. 
Similar examples could be quoted from all 
over the country. There are few cities which 
will not have to collaborate with other cities 
and with counties or states in the de- 
velopment of comprehensive improvement 
schemes. It was the general opinion of those 
at the conference that an important next step 
is the creation of strong and powerful state 
planning boards throughout the nation to 
organize and co-ordinate local efforts. Mu- 
nicipal officials can play an important role in 
promoting such agencies, and in impressing 
upon citizens the need for them. 

Alfred Bettman, president of the Confer- 
ence, in reviewing the story of planning dur- 
ing the depression, referred to the develop- 
ments just mentioned as hopeful. On the 
other hand, he had to face the fact that in 
too many communities planning evidently 
had been considered one of the “frills” easily 
dispensed with under the pressure of econ- 
omy, although at best the appropriations for 
planning in the average municipal budget 
had been only a fraction of a per cent of the 
total. The result has been of course that 
such communities, confronted with the op- 
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portunity to obtain federal funds for public 
works, have been unable to meet the require- 
ments of the public works administration 
that the proposed project be shown to be a 
part of a comprehensive plan. 


FEDERAL MONEY FOR PLANNING 


A worth while suggestion bearing upon 
this point was brought out by John H. Millar 
of Chicago and indorsed by the Conference. 
If the federal government is concerned with 
the development of comprehensive plans, to 
make sure that its billions are spent for 
socially useful projects, and if cities are un- 
able to finance the plan-making (as they are 
unable to finance the projects themselves) 
why is it not altogether appropriate that 
some of the billions—a very few millions of 
them—be appropriated by the federal gov- 
ernment for plan making? This seems as 
legitimately a part of the overhead of the 
public works job as the cost of engineering 
supervision. One of the tragedies of the 
present time, from the standpoint of sound 
local administration, is the disruption of 
trained, competent staffs of local planning 
boards—teams of men which, once dispersed, 
are hard to bring together again without 
great waste in breaking in new men. Fed- 
eral aid here would not only help unemploy- 
ment among a group of hard-hit professional 
men, but help preserve such going organiza- 
tions for the cities. 

The most important new development in 
the field of low-cost housing, frequently dis- 
cussed in PuBLIc MANAGEMENT during the 
past months and the subject of an entire 
day’s meetings at the Conference, was the 
announcement made by Director Kohn of 
the forthcoming incorporation of a federal 
housing corporation which would be prepared 
to undertake housing projects directly in 
communities where distress in the building 
trades was widespread and where local re- 
sources or legal powers were inadequate to 
permit local initiative. He made clear, how- 
ever, that federal action would not be 
started where the effect would be to compete 
with or discourage local enterprises, whether 
public or private. 

The final note, new to the Conference, 
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which will be of increasing importance for 
city officials to watch, was the recognition 
that city planning as it has heen known for 
the past generation, must be merged with 
the movement for large-scale land-use plan- 
ning—a field heretofore occupied by agricul- 
tural economists, foresters, and army engi- 
neers concerned with flood control. First of 
all, the land-use planners are beginning to 
borrow the tools of the city planner. The 
zoning ordinance adopted this year by Oneida 
County, Wisconsin, is a development of the 
first importance. Secondly, the growth and 
character of municipal development is going 


to be greatly affected by our enormous flood- 
control and soil erosion control projects, our 
new public power projects, our national pro- 
gram for withdrawing sub-marginal agricul- 
tural lands from production. If we are going 
to have national planning and governmental 
control of private initiative, called “partner- 
ship” by the President, city growth will have 
to find its place in the picture; and municipal 
officials will find themselves working more 
and more with these newer agencies. It be- 
hooves the city administrator to watch them, 
and, if possible, to take a hand in shaping 
their course. 


Speeding Up the Public Works Program 


By PAUL V. 


BETTERS* 


Executive Director, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


Twenty-five field men appointed by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation will help city officials speed the public works program. 


N his radio address to the people of the 
United States on Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 22, President Roosevelt stated that 

out of a total of $3,300,000,000 appropriated 
for public works, a total of $2,100,000,000 
has already been allocated to federal and 
local projects. Work on most of these proj- 
ects is already under way. But of the amount 
allocated, only $300,000,000 is for public 
works to be carried out by states, municipal- 
ities, and private organizations such as those 
undertaking slum clearance. “The balance 
of the public works money,” stated the Pres- 
ident, “waits only on the presentation of 
proper projects by the states and localities 
themselves. Washington has the money and 
is waiting for the proper projects to which 
to allot it.” 

Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Betters holds a B. S. de 
gree, University of Minnesota; M.S. in public 
administration, Syracuse University; was staff 
member, Institute for Government Research, 
Washington, D. C., 1930-32; technical consultant 
to Governor Gardner of North Carolina in 1931; 
executive director, American Municipal Asso 
ciation, 1932 to date ; and secretary, United States 
Conference of Mayors since early in 1933. 


The delays and lack of progress being made 
with the program for local public works are 
giving both federal and local officials in- 
creasing concern. It has been a matter of 
keen disappointment both to city officials and 
Washington that local public works have not 
moved along more expeditiously. These pub- 
lic works are depended upon to prime the 
pumps of industry and the vigorous prose- 
cution of this work is an essential part of 
the entire recovery program. If local pub- 
lic works do not move forward with greater 
facility before January 1 there may be a 
tendency on the part of Congress to make 
future public works appropriations to federal 
projects rather than to local projects and 
indeed there will be pressure from federal 
departments to have allotted to them the 
funds at present intended for local public 
works. 

City officials have been inclined to place 
the responsibility for delays upon “‘Washing- 
ton red tape” and can cite numerous instances 
of delays caused by unreasonable require- 
ments, technicalities, and the lack of effec- 
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tive organization in Washington. These sen- 
timents found expression at the recent an- 
nual conferences of the International City 
Managers’ Association and the United States 
Conference of Mayors. At the latter meet- 
ing, Secretary Ickes, stoutly denying that 
Washington was the cause of 
the delays, placed the respon- 
sibility on state and local con- 
ditions, legal restrictions, debt 
limits, lack of borrowing au- 
thority, and the failure of lo- 
cal officials to forward to the 
public works administration 
proper projects in an accept- 
able form. Secretary Ickes 
made what he termed a “sport- 
ing proposition” to the Con- 
ference of Mayors. He sug- 
gested that they appoint a 
committee to meet with him 
at Washington to examine the 
way in which the PWA was 
operating and make any recommendations 
they thought advisable. 


Mayors CONFER WITH SECRETARY ICKES 


Such a committee was selected, consist- 
ing of Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley of New 
Orleans, Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Milwau- 
kee, Mayor James M. Curley of Boston, 
Mayor Oscar Holcombe of Houston, Mayor 
C. Nelson Sparks of Akron, and Paul V. 
Betters, secretary of the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. This committee conferred 
with Secretary Ickes, made a survey of the 
PWA and issued a report paying tribute to 
the splendid work which the PWA has ac- 
complished in certain fields particularly on 
the program of strictly federal work. How- 
ever, the committee, in a spirit of frank but 
friendly criticism, pointed out certain defects 
in the methods of handling local projects and 
proposed rather definite remedies. 

The mayors’ report which was released on 
September 29 showed that 405 applications 
from local governments, including both ap- 
proved and disapproved projects, had been 
sent to Washington. Allocations had been 
made up to that time for 165 non-federal 
projects, but the final contract form papers 
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had been prepared for only twenty-four proj- 
ects and final contracts actually executed in 
only two cases. The report predicted that 
“unless this critical situation is remedied 
promptly and the steps already taken by the 
Administration are continued so enough law- 
yers, finance, and engineering 
experts and other competent 
personnel are added to the 
staff, there will come a hope- 
less jam which will retard the 
whole recovery program.” 
The mayors recommended 
that the state boards be re- 
quired to pass upon all appli- 
cations within ten days of their 
receipt and that prior to re- 
jection by state board, appli- 
cants be given a hearing. The 
application forms were termed 
“exceedingly complex” and it 
was urged that they be sim- 
plified and also that a concise 
bulletin of instructions be issued on how the 
benefits of the Act might be secured. Other 
recommendations were that there be made 
immediately available a limited amount of 
facts for first engineering plans, that all ap- 
plicants be furnished with a complete list 
of recognized and acceptable bond counsels, 
and that state legislatures remove some of 
the legislative obstacles to participation by 
municipalities in the public works program. 


FreLp MEN To HELP CITIES 


Partly as a result of these recommenda- 
tions the program has been speeded up and 
the picture is decidedly brighter today. Dur- 
ing the past month many more projects have 
been approved and contracts executed. While 
this is encouraging, much is yet to be done 
if the program is to be a success. 

A drive to speed up the consideration of 
applications from cities has been launched 
by the American Municipal Association. 
Twenty-five expert service men were put in 
the field on November | to help cities solve 
problems in getting PWA applications into 
shape for speedy action. These field men, 
assigned to state municipal leagues that make 
up the membership of the American Munici- 
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pal Association, will help expedite projects 
already under way rather than act as pro- 
moters of new ones. City officials who need 
help are urged to get in touch with their state 
league headquarters. Arrangements also have 
been made for state leagues to give legal aid 
and advice on PWA applications. 

C. C. Ludwig has resigned as city manager 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota, to take charge of 
this work at the central office of the Asso- 
ciation. Sherwood L. Reeder, formerly of 
the Citizens League of Cleveland and re- 
cently a PWA examiner, has been released 
by Mr. Ickes to assist Mr. Ludwig in direct- 
ing the field force. Henry T. Hunt, chief 
counsel for PWA, has expressed full approval 
of the field force plan and promises active 
co-operation on the part of Washington. A 
committee has been named by American Mu- 
nicipal Association to confer with Mr. Ickes 
and his staff at an early date as to what legis- 
lation is needed to remove obstacles and to 
expedite public works projects. The field 
men will be available to help legislators work 
out such legislation in the several states. 

Appointments of field consultants for six 
states have been announced and include: 
Kansas—W. K. Sietz, governmental consult- 
ant of St. Joseph, Missouri; Michigan— Her- 
bert Olson, former city engineer of Flint; 
New YVork—Walter R. Stone, former mayor 
of Syracuse; North Dakota—Myron H. At- 
kinson, director, League of North Dakota 
Municipalities; Texas—Adam R. Johnson, 
former city manager of Austin; Wisconsin 
Arthur Rabuck, planning engineer of Milwau- 


kee. Appointments for Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, West Virginia, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Washington, California, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana, and other 
states will be made shortly. Some field men 
will be assigned to more than one state. The 
work is scheduled to carry on for six months. 
Field men, while concentrating on speeding 
PWA projects, are authorized to give aid 
to municipalities in other matters. The pro- 
vision now of a nation-wide field staff marks 
the beginning of an aggressive campaign to 
get action on the hundreds of applications 
now held up for various reasons. 

The difficulties inherent in wisely expend- 
ing or loaning over a billion dollars for lo- 
cal public work are tremendous. State and 
local restrictions on the incurring of mu- 
nicipal indebtedness have been built up dur- 
ing the past two centuries and cannot be 
changed overnight. The PWA has been 
working day and night and deserves great 
credit for the progress it is making. It 
realizes that the task is too tremendous to be 
successfully consummated without the active 
and organized co-operation of local officials. 
They therefore welcome the organized co- 
operation of cities and leagues of municipali- 
ties afforded through the American Munici- 
pal Association and the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. Despite the inherent 
difficulties in the task, this new alliance be- 
tween the cities and the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works gives new 
hope to those who are deeply interested in 
speeding the public works program. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


Conference on Municipal Accounting 


HE most significant movement ever un- 
dertaken for the improvement of munici- 
pal accounting took place in Chicago on 
October 28, 1933, when representatives of 


eight national organizations interested in 
that subject were called together by the 
Public Administration Clearing House to 
consider methods of co-operation. As a re- 
sult of the meeting a joint committee will be 
formed of representatives of each of the 
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groups to work with a full time staff to be 
provided by the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association. The work to be carried on will 
deal with the questions of terminology, clas- 
sification of accounts, forms of reports for 
various purposes, basic material for uniform 
Statistics, specifications for audits, and re- 
lated subjects. An important part of the 
committee’s work will be the promotion of 
interest and the acceptance of principles and 
standards that it may adopt. The committee 
also wishes to secure revision of the forms 
of financial statistics assembled by public 
bodies in order to bring them into harmony 
with the classification eventually adopted by 
the committee. 

The organizations were represented as fol- 
lows: 

Public Administration Clearing House 
BROWNLOW, director. 

American Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants—Georce P. ELLs, president. 

American Institute of Accountants—PRoFEs- 
sor Lioyp Morey, comptroller, University of 
Illinois. 

National Association of Cost Accountants— 
A. E. NEALE, city auditor, Springfield Massa- 
chusetts. 

American Association of University Instruc- 
tors in Accounting—Proressor H. C. GREER, 
University of Chicago. 

American Municipal Association—HAaro_p 
D. SmitH, Michigan Municipal League. 

National Association of State Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, and Treasurers—EpMUND R. STEWART, 
state auditor of Maryland. 

Municipal Finance Officers’ Association— 
FRANK J. FLANAGAN, finance committee staff, 
city of Chicago. 

The International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation and the United States Bureau of the 
Census were invited to participate in the 
work of the committee. 


Louis 





Municipal Costs (Relief Omitted) 
Reduced 20 Per Cent Since 1931 


UNICIPAL expenditures for the year 
1933 in forty-six American cities hav- 

ing a population of 100,000 or over will be ap- 
proximately 20 per cent less than the expendi- 
tures for similar purposes in 1931, according 
to a brief report issued on October 23 by J. 
L. Jacobs and Company. As compared with 
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a grand total of approximately $633,823,000 
expended in 1931 by these cities for general 
operation and maintenance, for permanent 
improvements, and for payment of principal 
and interest on bonds, the estimated expendi- 
tures for the same cities for 1933 amount to 
a total of $500,357,000. The amount ex- 
pended for relief is not included. The major 
reduction in expenditures was for permanent 
improvements, amounting to 64 per cent; 
operation and maintenance expenditures were 
reduced 17 per cent; and principal and in- 
terest on bonded indebtedness increased 2 
per cent. In 1931 the expenditures in these 
cities for bond and interest payments were 
20 per cent of the total and over 26 per cent 
in 1933. It is reported that some cities are 
gradually or completely changing to the pay- 
as-you-go plan of financing for other than 
self-liquidating municipal improvements 
The larger cities included in the survey were 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Buffalo, Milwaukee, 
and Cincinnati. 


Another Tax Receivership Law 

HE governor of New Jersey on October 

9, 1933, approved the so-called Stout 
Receivership Bill, otherwise known as Chap- 
ter 6, Special Sessions of 1933. This act is 
similar to the Kerner-Skarda law of Illinois 
and provides that the tax collector, with the 
approval of the governing body of the mu- 
nicipality, may make application to the 
court to be appointed receiver of the rents 
and income of delinquent income-producing 
properties. 


Progress With Debts 

ee to adjust the debts of Florida 

cities have met with slow and discour- 
aging results at times but at last it seems 
real progress is being made. Miami and St. 
Petersburg have reached agreements with 
their bondholders’ committees; Tampa, Or- 
lando, and Sanford are well on the way 
toward a settlement; and progress has been 
made by both Winter Haven and New 
Smyrna. The cities feel that if Congress 
passes the Sumners-Wilcox Municipal Bank- 
ruptcy Bill further progress can be made. 
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What the Depression Has Done to Cities 


Some Remarkable Remarks: 


It seems that no other essential expense can be circumvented for 
so long a time, with so little hardship, as taxes. 

Local government and its citizens have become intimate during 
the depression; they have even become friends, speaking to and 


understanding each other. 


The depression plants tiny seed, in the form of demands for addi- 
tional services which grow profusely and defy wholesale uprooting. 
Depressed economic conditions have wrought sharp changes in 
municipal practices, many of which have been beneficial to the tax- 


payer's welfare. 


Demands of citizens’ groups for non-essential, though desirable, 
improvements have become a thing of the past. 


Paves Path to Municipal Solvency 
By James S. Dean 
City Manager, Sacramento, California 
Population 93,750 
ANY of the effects of the depression 
upon municipal affairs throughout the 
nation may be gleaned from reports carried 
as news in the daily press. How this metrop- 
olis has defaulted on its bonds, how that city 
has been unable to meet its payrolls, and 
how other municipalities have been forced 
to eliminate most of their police and fire 
protection services has all been featured news. 
Some of these stories have been sufficiently 
true to warrant the reader interest aroused. 
Others, however, have doubtless been grossly 
exaggerated. 

Depressed economic conditions have 
wrought sharp changes in municipal prac- 
tices, many of which have been beneficial to 
the taxpayer’s welfare. In Sacramento, for 
example, it has been necessary to place the 
field forces on a five-day-week basis and all 
employees have accepted salary cuts ranging 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Such adjustments 
have lowered operating costs and we are 
prone to think that the period from which we 
are emerging has been a blessing in disguise. 

It is true that tax and street improvement 
delinquencies have exceeded those of former 
years and it has frequently been necessary to 
procure short-term loans from local banks 
in order to pay current salaries and wages. 
These conditions, however, have fortified ad- 
ministrative officials with wider public sup- 
port and greater sympathy for the enforce- 


ment of genuine economy measures. With- 
out this understanding many phases of a 
thorough economy program would have been 
defeated by a hostile public sentiment. 

Because the depression brought home to 
citizens the seriousness of municipal prob- 
lems and elicited their hearty support, the 
city has been able to effect such changes as 
follows: 

(1) Departments have been reorganized 
throughout on the sole consideration of effi- 
ciency. 

(2) The city has become accustomed to 
operating within its cash income, regardless 
of budget provisions, when anticipated reve- 
nues failed to materialize. 

(3) The structure of government, insofar 
as personnel is concerned, has been’ stripped 
of all except producers. 

(4) Demands of citizens’ groups for non- 
essential though desirable improvements 
have become a thing of the past. 

(5) Demonstrated instability of employ- 
ment in private business has produced a 
brand of loyalty and industriousness in mu- 
nicipal employees never heretofore ap- 
proached. 

As a concrete example of results achieved 
under the pressure of necessity, consider the 
fact that Sacramento faced the prospect of a 
deficit of $160,000 in the $3,000,000 budget 
for 1931. An actual condition, not a theory, 
confronted the city—yet the year was com- 
pleted with a small surplus instead of a 
deficit. It would be unfair to predict that 
this result might have been accomplished 
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regardless of the depression, because it was 
not easy and the task involved many hard- 
ships. 

Another long-range beneficial result lies 
in the fact that the city is now building up a 
reserve from assessment delinquencies which 
is already equivalent to a surplus of nearly 
a million dollars. This fund will ultimately 
enable Sacramento to proceed with a com- 
prehensive public works program on the pay- 
as-you-go plan. 

Altogether, the strict economy program, 
made necessary by the rigors of the depres- 
sion, has laid out a pathway to municipal 
solvency that becomes continually brighter. 


Makes Friends for Government 

By Roy § 

County Manager, Arlington County, Virginia 
Population 26,615 


BECAUSE of its unique geographical lo- 

cation, Arlington County has not been 
affected by the depression in the same man- 
ner as most urban communities. Being situ- 
ated just across the Potomac from the na- 
tional capitol, Arlington County is naturally 
a residential mecca for federal employees 
and is practically devoid of industrial de- 
velopment. The relatively small disturbance 
in federal personnel and the absence of com- 
mercial and manufacturing influences have 
provided a stability of employment and con- 
stancy of citizen income probably unequalled 
elsewhere during the depression. 

The county has not been entirely free from 
the effects of the stringent economic period 
just passed, however. The 15 per cent fed- 
eral payroll cut resulted in an 8 per cent 
decline in tax collections. Home owners, and 
most Arlington County citizens are home 
owners, were accustomed to long-term do- 
mestic budgets based upon assured salaries 
and the federal reduction necessitated re- 
trenchments which usually took the form of 
deferred tax payments. It seems that no 
other essential expense can be circumvented 
for so long a time, with so little hardship, 
as taxes. 

Arlington County has not been forced to 
terminate or even curtail its improvement or 
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service program. Both, in fact, have been 
considerably enlarged during the depression. 
All obligations have been met promptly and 
additional services to citizens have been 
added to the regular operating program. A 
cash balance of nearly $100,000 is in the 
treasury and all unemployed citizens have 
been provided with relief through extensive 
highway and water-works expansion projects. 
The construction of a $2,500,000 sanitary 
sewer system is just beginning and is ex- 
pected to provide at least a minimum of 
work for every unskilled laborer in the county 
during the next two years. 

Local government and its citizens have 
become intimate during the depression; they 
have even become friends, speaking to and 
understanding each other. Where, in normal 
times, citizens were uninterested and gov- 
ernment was aloof, now they have common 
problems, similar daily interests, and absorb- 
ing social propositions to study and analyze. 
Citizens are thinking about government and 
participating in government for the first time 
in their lives. They find it vitally interesting 
and are eager to secure information as well 
as to give advice. 


Increases Demand for Municipal 
Services 
3y Hume K. NowLan 
City Manager, Hinton, West Virginia 
Population 6,654 
HE adage “Great oaks from little acorns 
grow’ might well be altered, for munici- 
pal government, to read: Great costs from 
little services grow. At least one originally 
insignificant effect of the depression seems to 
teach such a lesson. For example, the first 
year of the depression in Hinton brought 
about a large increase in the cost of refuse 
removal. Why? Simply because men without 
employment either voluntarily, or under 
wifely pressure, initiated a “clean-up” cam- 
paign around their homes which resulted in 
an almost double load upon the refuse re- 
moval department. 
Hundreds of men without regular employ- 
ment proceeded forthwith to demonstrate to 
their spouses what splendid housekeepers 
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they would be if they were at home each day. 
The wives, with the usual subtle wisdom of 
their sex, allowed their husky mates to work 
themselves into high fevers and almost com- 
plete exhaustion at home-cleaning tasks 
which they could not possibly have been in- 
duced to perform while regularly employed 
in industry. With an amused twinkle in their 
eyes, which, incidentally, the men mistook 
for jealous admiration, the housewives saw 
ash-piles hoisted out of basements, observed 
tree, hedge, and shrub trimmings come falling 
to the ground and witnessed the removal of 
stacks of old magazines, decrepit furniture, 
knick-knacks and useless heirlooms from 
dusty attics where they had lain undisturbed 
for years. 

All these things were piled high in the 
alleys awaiting the trash man. The vainglor- 
ious male forgot, or conveniently could not 
recall, that his wife had been trying for years 
to get him to do, or have done, the very things 
which he now thought were being accom- 
plished at his sole instigation and by his own 
handiwork. He failed utterly to recognize 
that most of this junk which he, in his fever- 
ish haste was now discarding, consisted of 
articles which he himself had carried upon 
the premises with some fleeting useful pur- 
pose in mind at the time, but had soon for- 
gotten in a busy work-day world and left to 
clutter up his wife’s domain. 

Nevertheless, things got done. Basements 
which had not been cleaned for years were 
emptied, whitewashed and converted into 
useful space. Attics which had served only 
as a place to put odds and ends, at the time 
too precious to throw away, were now thor- 
oughly cleaned and became habitable por- 
tions of the home. In the end everything, 
except the severely essential, went into the 
trash bin and the quantities almost swamped 
the refuse collection and disposal facilities of 
the city. 

The effects of this domestication of the un- 
employed male did not end with the disposal 
of the accumulated rubbish, however. With 
his own premises immaculate his newly ac- 
quired cleaning complex sought new worlds 
to conquer. Casting about, the property of 
his neighbor came into view, apparently for 


the first time. It was not apparent, however, 
that the neighbors offered him much encour- 
agement to lavish his expert advice as to how 
and when they should follow his excellent 
example! 

Thwarted here, his attentions turned to 
other points and he instantly observed that 
the nearby pavement contained little cracks, 
small bumps or depressions. He also noticed, 
apparently for the first time, bits of trash and 
paper upon the streets within sight of his 
antiseptic homestead. 

“Ah, ha!” he gloated. 

Here indeed was something needing his 
prompt attention. Why should he go to the 
trouble of keeping his premises in faultless 
condition only to have them disgraced by 
imperfectly maintained public property? 

The city complaint office immediately got 
a call. The irate voice said: “I keep my 
property in perfect condition, or rather I try 
to, but find it impossible because the city per- 
mits the street in my neighborhood to get 
both filthy and impassable. It’s a positive 
disgrace. I am actually ashamed to have 
visitors from out of town and I expect some- 
thing to be done about it at once!” 

A few hundred calls of this kind, where 
practically none had ever been registered be- 
fore, elicited all manner of .excuses from city 
officials who were trying to reduce, instead 
of increase, the cost of street cleaning and 
repairing. All to no avail. Nothing would do 
except minutely cleaned streets and finely 
repaired pavements. Actually, the newly 
civic-conscious got neither. They did, how- 
ever, get sufficient additional service to abate 
complaints. 

But, lo and behold, when the city under- 
took to drop back to the normal program it 
could not be done without raising a storm of 
protest! Citizens had become accustomed to 
more service and would not do with less. 
They remained adamant; maintenance costs 
climbed steadily upward and the depression 
surged disheartingly onward. Here, indeed, 
is an example of how the depression plants 
tiny seeds, in the form of demands for addi- 
tional services, which grow profusely and 
defy wholesale uprooting. Thus do municipal 
services grow, even in a time of depression. 




















Abstracts and Extracts 


Restoring Salary Cuts in English Cities 


ey eoLy a day passes when an announce- 
ment is not made that some local au- 
thority or other has decided to modify or 
terminate the deductions from the salaries 
of officers which were imposed as a result of 
the suggestions in the Ministry of Health’s 
circular 1222 (1931). The process of re- 
versing the economy wheels was somewhat 
slow at first, as was to be expected; but the 
pace has since been considerably accelerated 
with the result that today it is calculated not 
more than one-fifth of the local authorities 
of the country have cuts in operation. . . 
Various reasons may be assigned for this dis- 
tinct change of policy on the part of au- 
thorities. . . Economic conditions today are 
not what they were in 1931; the duties and 
responsibilities of officers have shown no sign 
of diminution—if anything, they have been 
increased; and there has been increasing 
recognition of the injustice of calling upon 
public officers to shoulder special sacrifices 
apart from those to which they were sub- 
jected as citizens in consequence of general 
retrenchment and increased taxation. . . It 
may be expected that before very long those 
authorities who are still operating the full or 
the modified cuts will have restored them, 
and one of the least creditable chapters in 
the modern history of local government will 
have been ended.—From editorial in Mu- 
nicipal Journal (England), October 6, 1933. 


City-Owned Utility Plants Financially 
Sound 


HIS Muscle Shoals legislation is con- 

crete evidence of a profound distrust of 
the electrical industry slowly gathering 
through a quarter of a century—a distrust 
based on the widespread belief that public 
efforts at regulation have been deliberately 
thwarted. The answer of the American peo- 
ple to this situation is a turning toward pub- 
lic ownership and operation, rapidly increas- 
ing. . . The knowledge that the Cleveland 
public plant sells for three cents to stores 
and homes; that the Tacoma plant sells for 
less than two cents; that Seattle sells for 
less than three cents for domestic use, makes 
large profits and forces the competing pri- 


vate company to sell at the same rate within 
the city limits; that Ontario municipalities 
average around two cents—such knowledge, 
I say, is spreading over the nation like a 
summer heat wave. It will be disastrous for 
the industry to continue to deny that these 
public plants are financially sound. Too 
many people know that they are sound, and 
misleading criticism will only react to con- 
vince the public that the industry is unre- 
generate in its propagandistic methods.— 
Morris LLEWELLYN Cooke in The New Re- 
public, October 4, 1933. 





Selecting Municipal Executives 
by Popularity Contests 


QO* Tuesday last, Cleveland illustrated 
the operation of democracy in its crud- 
est, least effective, and least intelligent form 
by an elimination primary to select the can- 
didates for its chief executive officer, the 
mayor. 

The office of chief executive of a modern 
city of a million people, involving the ad- 
ministration of vast community services and 
the expenditure of nearly $50,000,000 of the 
people’s money annually, is a position which 
should command the best executive talent 
the community can produce or the city can 
buy. No business corporation would think 
of filling such an important place by staging 
a four-weeks’ campaign of mud-slinging ora- 
tory and personal villification of candidates, 
each by the other, as has been witnessed in 
Cleveland in the past four weeks. . . Execu- 
tive ability can no more be determined by 
primaries and elections than can guilt or 
innocence be determined by the old practice 
of “trial by battle.” 

No cities in any other enlightened nation 
resort to such political inanity. American 
cities are the only municipalities in the world 
which insist upon choosing by popular vote 
at primaries and elections their chief admin- 
istrative officers, who are to direct the vast 
public works and services of the municipal 
corporations. In all enlightened foreign 
states the mayor or chief executive is ap- 
pointed by an elective council just as in this 
country a business executive is appointed by 
the board of directors chosen by the stock- 
holders. 
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Moreover, in those countries, the chief ex- 
ecutive is appointed because of his adminis- 
trative training, experience, and ability and 
he continues to serve the city as long as his 
services are satisfactory. There are, of course, 
some variations in the method of appoint- 
ment, but no exception to the practice of 
appointment rather than election. In this 
country we still cling to the mistaken idea 
that the head of a great municipal corpora- 
tion, whose chief duties are to administer a 
great business undertaking, should be chosen 
on the basis of his speech-making powers, or 
his ability to promise jobs and grant special 
favors. . . If popular government is to with- 
stand the attacks of its critics and prove a 
success, as most friends of good government 
believe it can, then some saner method must 
be found whereby the voters can have a 
chance to select intelligently and without 
confusion, their representatives to carry out 
their will in the determination of public 
policies and in the appointment of executive 
officers to administer those policies. 

One of the most important political les- 
sons which the American electorate has yet 
to learn is that our cities are great, big busi- 
ness institutions, which must be administered 
by trained men of ability and experience, 
who will be continued on the job as long as 
they render efficient and satisfactory service. 
City government is costing too much to con- 
tinue longer this speech-making, mud-sling- 
ing, popularity contest method of choosing a 
public administrator—Greater Cleveland, 
October 5, 1933. 


Importance of Raising the Prestige of 
Public Service 


W E draw particular attention to the dan- 
ger inherent in any attack upon the 
character of the local government service. 
The public too little realizes the debt it owes 
to the great army of anonymous officials, so 
loyal, so devoted, so expert, so incorruptible. 
upon whose work the maintenance in being 
of the great society very largely depends. 
Not a little of the present demand for econ- 
omy seems to us seriously negligent of the 
need at all costs to maintain the quality of 
this service as the guarantee of the standards 
of national well-being. We think it would 
be dangerous indeed to embark upon any 
policy which, for some immediate gain, sac- 
rificed those long-term values which enable 
wholehearted reliance to be placed upon the 


results of their activity—The British Insti- 
tute of Social Science, in Local Government 
Service (England). 


Reduction of Utility Rates 
Inevitable 


Lytaen bills for the ordinary family 
(also for small business men and mu- 
nicipal use) have responded less to the forces 
of price reductions during the past three 
years than has any other important com- 
modity or service used widely in industry 
and by the masses of people. . . Rate revi- 
sions since 1929 have resulted mostly in re- 
ductions only in the higher brackets of con- 
sumption, but have left bills for the ordinary 
domestic consumer virtually on the pre-1929 
level. 

We may consider as the “ordinary” do- 
mestic consumer one who uses about 40 kilo- 
watt hours per month. . . Comparison of the 
different sections shows that the average bill 
varies from $3.11 per month, or 7.77 cents 
per kilowatt hour in the East South Central 
States, to $2.10 or 5.25 cents per kilowatt 
hour in the Pacific cities. The variations in- 
dicate that the bills are lowest where mu- 
nicipal systems are the more common, and 
highest where municipal operation is least 
prevalent. . . It is difficult to see how in any 
city of 50,000 population or over, the total 
cost to the company, including a fair return 
on the properties used in serving the average 
domestic user, can reasonably exceed 5 cents 
per kilowatt hour. . . 

Sooner or later, utility ratepayers, as well 
as taxpayers are bound to make themselves 
heard. The ratepayer and taxpayer are 
really the same person. As a rough average, 
he has three to five times as much to gain 
from proper reduction in utility rates as from 
possible economies in municipal government. 
Ultimately, he will effectively demand relief 
in utility bills, which are really indirect taxes 
for necessary public services, just as he has 
already insisted upon reduction in taxes for 
direct municipal purposes. 

Presently, municipal officials will formally 
demand reduction in rates. Under consumer- 
taxpayer pressure they will somehow dis- 
cover funds with which to prepare and pre- 
sent the consumer interest, and will not be 
awed by threat of prohibitive costs——JoHNn 
Bauer in Public Utilities Fortnightly, Au- 
gust 17, 1933. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


American Municipal Association 
Holds Annual Conference 


ROBLEMS having to do with federal 

public works loans, liquor control and 
revenues, tax limitations, relief administra- 
tion, and state control over local finance oc- 
cupied the attention of directors of state 
municipal leagues and others in attendance 
at the annual conference of the American 
Municipal Association held in Chicago Oc- 
tober 26 to 28. Henry T. Hunt, general 
counsel for the PWA, told the conference 
that long-range planning of public works is 
contemplated as a permanent activity of the 
federal government. At Mr. Hunt’s sugges- 
tion, the conference voted that a committee 
be appointed to co-operate with Secretary 
Ickes in securing state legislation to enable 
cities to participate more fully in the public 
works program. A resolution was adopted 
requesting that the PWA earmark the re- 
mainder of the $3,300,000,000 appropriation 
for local projects even though it is not pos- 
sible to pass upon all municipal applications 
prior to January 1, 1934. 

In addressing the conference on relief 
work, Frank Bane, director, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, pointed out that 91 
per cent of the credit of American cities dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1933 was used for 
relief purposes. He said tnat the relief prob- 
lem will confront cities for several years to 
come; that 30 to 40 per cent of those now 
receiving relief will be unemployable; and 
that eventually some plan of unemployment 
insurance will come into the picture. 

A non-profit government corporation which 
would own and sell liquor in each state was 
advocated by Professor Marshall E. Dimock 
of The University of Chicago as the best way 
of controlling the manufacture and sale of 
liquor after repeal. The conference decided 
to take steps to make a strong fight for a 
fair share of the tax revenues from the sale 
of liquor. 

The Association adopted three resolutions 
dealing with the financial problems of cities: 
(1) asking that the powers of the federal 
reserve banks be extended to permit the 
purchase of municipal notes, warrants, and 
revenue bonds as well as authorization to 


rediscount municipal notes and warrants; 
(2) recommending to the President and Con- 
gress that the postal savings system and the 
federal reserve system be made available as 
depositories for public funds; (3) urging that 
state municipal leagues work together in an 
effort to obtain a fair share of new sources 
of revenue for cities. 

Harold D. Smith, secretary, Michigan 
Municipal League, was elected president of 
the Association, and William P. Capes, sec- 
retary, New York State Conference of 
Mayors, was elected vice-president. Morton 
L. Wallerstein, secretary, League of Virginia 
Municipalities; and Myron H. Atkinson, 
secretary, League of North Dakota Munici- 
palities, were selected as trustees. 


Milwaukee and Cincinnati Make 
Housing Surveys 


HAT the city of Milwaukee in co-opera- 
tion with the county immediately draft 
plans for a low-cost housing project is rec- 
ommended in a report just issued by the 
Mayor’s Housing Commission appointed last 
winter by Mayor Daniel W. Hoan. It is sug- 
gested that the city could consider as its 
equity in the project those portions of streets 
which would be vacated and such parts of 
the project which would be used as parks, 
while the county could consider as its equity 
a given number of hours of labor which would 
be supplied by men now on the relief list. 
It is anticipated that the cost of the project 
not covered by the federal grant of 30 per 
cent of labor and materials cost would be 
loaned by the federal government at a max- 
imum of 4 per cent interest. In assembling 
lots for a housing site it is suggested that a 
study be made of the feasibility of using tax 
delinquent property. The Milwaukee sur- 
vey included a study of vacancies, the condi- 
tion of housing and density of population in 
blighted areas, the relation of housing to 
health and social welfare, and housing legis- 
lation. The personnel for the office and field 
work was supplied from city and county of- 
fices and from qualified persons on the relief 
list. 
In Cincinnati, the department of public 
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welfare recently conducted a survey of hous- 
ing conditions covering 4,600 residential 
buildings in which there were nearly 13,000 
apartments providing living quarters for over 
35,000 people. The report presents facts col- 
lected by sixteen investigators covering such 
matters as the height and condition of build- 
ings, rents, number of persons per apart- 
ment and per room, income per family, and 
so on. The Better Housing League and City 
Planning Commission co-operated in the sur- 
vey. 


Municipal Officials Plan Methods of 
Reducing Traffic Accidents 


ITY managers and other municipal offi- 
cials had a prominent part in the street 
and highway traffic sectional meetings at the 
Annual Safety Congress held recently in 
Chicago, and attended by five thousand dele- 
gates. A special message was sent by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt directing attention to the 
ever-increasing highway menace: “We sac- 
rificed 88,000 lives through accident last 
year. Approximately nine million people were 
injured. The economic costs run close to two 
billion dollars. The social cost is immeasur- 
able. Briefly stated that is our national ac- 
cident problem and it certainly offers the most 
serious challenge to the American people.” 
Special emphasis was placed on the respon- 
sibility of city governments in fighting the 
automobile accident menace. City Manager 
John N. Edy of Dallas, Texas, who is chair- 
man of the Committee on National Traffic 
Safety Contest, said that this competition 
was “one of the most important things ever 
done by the National Safety Council or any 
other body for the improvement of traffic 
conditions in our American cities.” <A total 
of 441 cities participated in the contest last 
year. 

R. M. Evans, city manager of Dubuque, 
lowa, in discussing that city’s efforts in re- 
ducing accidents stated that a secret vigilante 
committee had been organized in every pre- 
cinct in the city for the purpose of quietly 
finding, educating, and correcting traffic vi- 
olators. He stated that this plan had much to 
do with Dubuque’s success in being one of 
the seven group winners in 1932. 

The importance of a well-balanced pro- 
gram of engineering, education, and enforce- 
ment was emphasized by Police Sergeani 
Roscoe Roe of Kokomo, Indiana. Enforce- 


ment is of prime importance in every city 
according to Franklin M. Kreml of the Evans- 
ton, Illinois, police department who said that 
any city that will enforce just three of its 
traffic ordinances without fear or favor— 
those governing drunken driving, reckless 
driving, and speeding—can cut its personal 
injury rates 40 per cent. This observation is 
based on a study of the enforcement experi- 
ence of the cities participating in the National 
Traffic Safety Contest during 1932. 

It was brought out during the meetings 
that the average traffic fatality, together with 
the attendant 134 injuries and four property 
damage cases, costs approximately $50,000, 
a large part of which must be borne by the 
municipalities in one way or another, where 
not paid by the survivors or by the insurance 
companies. Many hospitals are now virtually 
faced with bankruptcy, partly because of the 
unpaid charges for medical attention in mo- 
tor vehicle accidents. 


Librarians Discuss Government 
Relationships 


A the fifty-fifth annual conference of the 
American Library Association, held in 
Chicago October 16 to 21, the growing inter- 
est of librarians in practical and theoretical 
considerations affecting their relationship to 
government and public administration was 
evidenced at many meetings during the week. 
The public administration group of Chicago 
contributed greatly to these discussions, with 
Directors Toll of the American Legislators’ 
Association, Ascher of Public Administration 
Service, and Ridley of the International City 
Managers’ Association, all having places on 
the program. 

Confronted on the one hand with greatly 
increased library use and almost unlimited 
opportunities for service, and on the other 
with drastic budget reductions and rapid 
physical deterioration of book stocks, public 
librarians are being forced to review the whole 
basis of financial support for libraries and 
are casting about for possible new sources of 
income, including state and federal subsidies. 
Much attention was given to the place of the 
library in the program of adult education 
work relief initiated by the Federal Relief 
Administration. Public library authorities 
were urged to formulate plans for new adult 
educational services for the benefit of the un- 
employed and to present these projects to 
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local and state educational authorities for 
immediate consideration. 

The faith of the Association in the essential 
and continuing importance of library service 
was demonstrated by the adoption of a re- 
vised set of public library “standards,” 
drafted by a committee headed by Ralph 
Munn, director of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. This new library code is of spe- 
cial interest because it introduces for the 
first time the principle of variable standards 
for cities of different sizes. 

A well-rounded group of programs on pub- 
lic documents, including one on municipal 
documents, was arranged by the public doc- 
uments committee under the chairmanship 
of A. F. Kuhlman, associate director of the 
University of Chicago Libraries. To those 
concerned with the problems of governmental 
service in metropolitan areas and in county 
consolidation projects, the paper by Mrs. 
Loleta Dawson Fyan, of the Wayne County 
(Michigan) Library, dealing with the library 
aspects of this subject, was of particular 
interest. 

Officers elected for the coming year were: 
president, Miss Gratia Countryman, libra- 
rian, Minneapolis Public Library; first vice- 
president, Dean Louis R. Wilson, Graduate 
Library School, The University of Chicago; 
second vice-president, Ralph Munn, director, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh—CarLETON 
B. JoecKEL, professor of library science, 
University of Michigan. 


Niagara Falls Reorganizes Public 
Works Activities 


i city of Niagara Falls, New York, 
has retained the services of the research 
division of the International City Managers’ 
Association, which now serves as the consult- 
ing and research staff of Public Administra- 
tion Service, to assist in reorganizing the 
department of public service. The first ma- 
jor change was the establishment of a central 
stores and equipment division to serve all 
city departments. Control over stores is 
placed under the purchasing agent, whereas 
the management, repair, and financing of mu- 
nicipal motor vehicles and equipment has 
been made an independent department under 
City Manager William D. Robbins. 
Materials and supplies will be charged to 
the stores account, and at the end of the 
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month bills will be submitted to each de- 
partment of the amounts used. Similarly 
with equipment, the departments will be 
billed each month for the expense of operat- 
ing and maintaining equipment used by them. 
Depreciation is included in this bill which 
will build up a replacement reserve fund. 

The second objective is to install in the 
department of public service, of which Or- 
ville C. Butler is director, a comprehensive 
records and cost system along the lines rec- 
ommended in the manuals of the Committee 
on Uniform Street and Sanitation Records. 
This work is nearly completed. 

A third change is a complete revision of 
garbage and ash collection routes, and the 
recommendation of the types of equipment 
which will operate most economically on the 
several routes. 


County Commissioners Form 
National Organization 


OUNTY commissioners _ representing 

counties in twenty-two states met in 
Chicago on October 26 to organize the Amer- 
ican County Association and to outline a 
program of work. The purpose of this new 
Association is to establish a bureau of re- 
search, organization, and public relations to 
make a study of existing forms of county 
government with a view toward simplifica- 
tion and unification. The county commis- 
sioners present held the view that with but 
few exceptions county governments are cum- 
bersome in their present form. The Associa- 
tion also proposes: (1) to make a study of 
tax systems with a view of suggesting 
changes in our tax program; (2) to make a 
survey of criminal laws with a view of draft- 
ing and submitting to the legislature of the 
several states a simplified national criminal 
code; and (3) to make a study of relief fund 
administration. It was the opinion of the 
commissioners present that it might be pos- 
sible to distribute relief funds on a loan basis, 
at least to the extent of collecting 50 per cent 
of such loans with the return to better times. 
Peter M. Kelly, county commissioner, Cook 
County, Illinois, was elected chairman of 
the new Association. The vice-chairmen are: 
C. J. Daugherty, general secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania State County Commissioners’ Associa- 
tion; Vernon B. Singleton, county commis- 
sioner, Dallas, Texas; George L. Stansberry, 
county commissioner, High Point, North 
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Carolina; P. J. Zisch, county commissioner, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and W. E. Bam- 
burger, county commissioner, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. County Commissioner H. Grady Rea- 
gan of Asheville, North Carolina, is treas- 
urer. The board is to hold an executive 
meeting at an early date to work out further 
details of organization and to arrange for 
establishing a national headquarters.—PETER 
M. Ketty, county commissioner, Cook 
County, Illinois. 


Municipal Law Committee Appointed 
by Bar Association 


T the recent annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association held in Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, the president of the Associa- 
tion was authorized to appoint a committee 
to consider matters of general interest relat- 
ing to the law of municipal corporations. The 
committee appointed is composed of Charles 
W. Tooke, New York City, Chairman; Har- 
vey H. Bundy, Boston; Walter Chandler, 
Memphis; L. Arnold Frye, New York City; 
and Henry P. Chandler, Chicago. Professor 
Tooke is editorial consultant to PUBLIC MAN- 
AGEMENT on the law of municipal corpora- 
tions. 


Seattle Plans for Vote on Council- 
Manager Plan 


A PETITION is being circulated for the 
adoption of an amendment to the city 
charter of Seattle (population 365,583) pro- 
viding for the manager plan with a council of 
nine elected by proportional representation. 
The charter amendment is being sponsored 
by a recently formed City Manager Charter 
Amendment League, and has the endorse- 
ment of the Municipal League of Seattle. If 
the necessary ten thousand signatures to the 
proposed charter amendment are secured, it 
will be voted upon at the regular municipal 
election held on the second Tuesday of March, 
1934. It seems at the present time that it 
is almost certain to go on the ballot. If it 
is adopted, the new charter amendment will 
go into effect immediately, and the existing 
city council and the mayor will go out of 
office after a special election has been held 
in May, following. 

The proposed charter amendment provides 
for a city manager with the customary pow- 


ers, a corporation counsel appointed by the 
city council for an indefinite term, and an 
elected city comptroller. The other heads 
of departments are under the city manager: 
finance, construction, safety, water and light, 
transportation, health and sanitation, parks 
and welfare, and civil service. The salaries 
of heads of departments are limited to $5,000, 
and that of the manager to $12,000. The 
provision for a single director of civil serv- 
ice in the place of the present civil service 
board is significant—JosepH P. Harris, 
University of Washington. 


Health Officers Adopt Program of 
Minimum Health Service 


HE sixty-second annual meeting of the 

American Public Health Association held 
in Indianapolis on October 9 to 12 presented 
many aspects of interest to public health 
workers and civic leaders generally. Though 
economic conditions resulted in a drop in the 
net attendance of approximately 20 per cent, 
this seemed to sharpen discussion and to re- 
sult in increased interest and participation 
of those present. 

The main theme of the meeting was how 
to maintain and advance health work under 
the stress of the present times. Recently 
gathered information indicates that local 
budgets have been cut from 2 or 3 to as much 
as 50 per cent and that cuts of 15 to 20 
per cent in health budgets were frequent. 
Though the mortality and morbidity experi- 
ience of the country has continued good, 
there is evidence of increased demands upon 
health departments for services which they 
should be prepared to meet if this favorable 
experience is to be maintained. 

The present trends in public health ad- 
ministration were discussed as they related 
to state health work by E. L. Bishop, state 
health commissioner of Tennessee; as relat- 
ing to city health work by J. P. Koehler of 
Milwaukee; and the rapid growth of county 
health work by J. W. Mountin of the United 
States Public Health Service. All emphasized 
the importance of an administration based 
on careful analysis of the problem and focus- 
ing the activities of the department on the 
most important functions, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the necessity of rendering a service 
which is easily understood and tangible to 
the public. 
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The differences between the viewpoint of 
organized medicine and the health officer 
were discussed in the health officers’ section 
by Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. It would 
appear to be a step toward the working out 
of some of these differences when open dis- 
cussion is freely engaged in. 

Prompted by the economic pressure placed 
upon health departments and by the demands 
which are frequently made locally by medical 
societies, the Association has outlined and 
made public at Indianapolis what it believes 
to be a minimum program of health organ- 
ization and service and has, so far as pos- 
sible, outlined desirable relationships be- 
tween the federal, state, and local health 
authorities as well as the relation between 
public health work as carried on by the offi- 
cial agency and the private voluntary groups. 
—W. F. Waker, Dr. P. H., division of 
health studies, Commonwealth Fund. 


Steps Toward National Co-ordination 
of Police Agencies 


REATER co-ordination of federal, state, 

and municipal police agencies was the 
keynote of a conference in Washington on 
October 26 between the emergency crime 
committee of the International Association ot 
Chiefs of Police and Attorney General Homer 
S. Cummings. President Charles A. Wheeler 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, together with 
twelve other police chiefs representing vari- 
ous parts of the country, presented a series 
of recommendations of which the following 
are illustrative: 

(1) It should be made a federal offense 
for a person to flee from one state to another 
after committing a felony, or to transport 
stolen property across the state line. 

(2) No revolver, pistol, machine gun, or 
offensive gas, or similar weapons should be 
permitted in the hands of any person other 
than law enforcement and military author- 
ities. Prohibition of the importation and the 
interstate shipment of weapons is recom- 
mended as the first step in this program. 

(3) A nation-wide program of police 
training should be initiated with the financial 
assistance of the federal government, such 
schools to be organized on a state basis, pref- 
erably of a zone nature as in New York and 
Virginia, and should be conducted under the 
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joint auspices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice, the state governments, 
leagues of municipalities where existent, and 
the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. 

(4) The services of the federal Division 
of Identification and Information should be 
expanded to include a scientific police labor- 
atory consisting of an expert staff of ballis- 
ticians, chemists, microscopists, toxicologists, 
etc. The Division should also act as a clear- 
ing house for identifying stolen property and 
automobiles, prepare bulletins on criminal in- 
vestigation, conduct studies and researches 
in police methods and equipment, and set up 
standards of police protection. The operation 
of a single fingerprint system and a nation- 
wide modus operandi system covering rack- 
eteers, kidnappers, forgers, bank robbers, and 
other major professional crimes was also pro- 
posed. 

(5) Every state should establish a state 
bureau of criminal identification, investiga- 
tion, and statistics. A model state bill cov- 
ering these services is being drafted by the 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and will provide for all types of identification 
facilities and the maintenance of a staff of 
investigating specialists available to local au- 
thorities throughout the state upon request. 
This bureau would co-ordinate state-wide 
communication facilities, crime statistics, and 
police training. 

(6) A criminal justice council should be 
established in each urban area, such council 
to consist of representatives of the police de- 
partment, the courts, the schools, public wel- 
fare departments, and the council of social 
agencies, prosecutors, sheriffs, and so forth. 
The purpose of this council will be to co- 
ordinate community efforts in improving the 
administration of justice and in formulating 
long-term plans of law enforcement. 

(7) Small and duplicating police units 
in metropolitan areas should be eliminated. 
Until such changes are secured, the commit- 
tee recommended that the heads of all police 
establishments within the area co-operate 
with respect to radio, teletype, and other 
communication identification facilities, train- 
ing, and a regional system of control points 
in case of emergencies. 

(8) Every state should adopt a simpli 
fied criminal procedure and rules of evidence 
along the lines outlined by the American Law 
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Institute in its model code and as now prac- 
ticed in the state of New York. 

These recommendations will be used as the 
starting point for officials of the United States 
Department of Justice in their program to 
combat crime, and by Raymond Moley in 
his report on law enforcement for President 
Roosevelt—-Donatp C. Stone, director of 
surveys, Public Administration Service. 


Recent Council-Manager 
Developments 


OANOKE County (35,289) and Orange 
County, Virginia (12,070), and Rich- 
mond, Kentucky (6,495), will vote on the 
adoption of the council-manager plan on 
November 7; and Santa Monica, California 
(37,146) will vote on the adoption of the 
plan on December 5. Asbury Park, New 
Jersey (14,981) on October 10 adopted the 
council-manager plan of government by a 
majority of seven hundred out of a total of 
five thousand votes cast. The first council to 
be elected on November 7 will take office on 
December 5, 1933. 

In Seattle (365,583) and Tacoma, Wasb- 
ington (106,817) petitions are being circu- 
lated calling for an election on the adoption 
of the council-manager plan, and in Port- 
land, Oregon (301,815), the City Club has 
just issued a report on the manager plan rec- 
ommending its adoption. A campaign for 
the plan in Portland is being sponsored by 
The City Council-Manager Association, a 
citizens’ committee of one hundred. 


California City Managers Hold 
Conference 


OURTEEN city managers attended the 

semi-annual meeting of the California 
City Managers’ Association, held in Santa 
Cruz, California, September 18 to 20 in con- 
nection with the annual conference of the 
League of California Municipalities. Alfred 
J. Cleary, chief administrative officer of the 
city and county of San Francisco, addressed 
the group on the organization and operation 
of activities in his city; John M. Pfiffner of 
the University of Southern California dis- 
cussed the need of adequate qualifications 
for holding public office; and Fred J. Grumn, 
of the state department of public works, ex- 
plained the procedure in allotting state gaso- 
line tax funds to cities. The city managers 
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present were: J. W. Charleville, Pasadena; 
Erwin Dames, Pacific Grove; R. M. Dorton, 
Monterey; C. B. Goodwin, San Jose; W. B. 
Hogan, Stockton; Harry H. Hume, Chico; 
E. A. Ingham, Coronado; R. G. Manley, 
Upland; Fred W. Nighbert, Bakersfield; E. 
A. Rolison, Redwood City; A. E. Stock- 
burger, Ventura; Hollis R. Thompson, Berk- 
eley; and E. P. Wilsey, San Mateo. 

At the business session of the Association, 
Hollis R. Thompson of Berkeley was elected 
a director of the League of California Mu- 
nicipalities, representing the city managers, 
and was also elected president of the Asso- 
ciation. A. E. Stockburger of Ventura was 
elected vice-president and Erwin Dames, Pa- 
cific Grove, secretary —ERWIN DAMEs. 


Modern Cost Accounting System 
Installed by Shorewood, Wisconsin 


*HOREWOOD, Wisconsin (13,479), has 
retained the services of the research di- 
vision of the International City Managers’ 
Association, which now serves as the con- 
sulting and research staff of Public Adminis- 
tration Service, to make some changes in the 
general accounting system and to install a 
public works cost records system. Payrolls 
and stores accounting have been simplified 
and arrangements made so that the use of 
equipment could be charged to the appro- 
priation accounts on an accurate basis. Cost 
accounts also were set up for parks and for- 
estry, water works (maintenance), public 
health, and recreation, in addition to the 
regular public works activities. 

The cost accounting records are main- 
tained by the village clerk who also has 
charge of the general accounting for the vil- 
lage. The various forms are being drawn up 
so that the accounts can be kept by the use 
of mechanical equipment when such equip- 
ment is installed. As a by-product of the 
installation, Village Manager Schmitt and 
Auditor Jones defeated the installation staff, 
consisting of Gustave A. Moe and Walter 
QO. Harris, at a game of horseshoe 21 to 16. 

Donacp C. STONE. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


C. ALEXANDER has been appointed city 

* manager of Elizabethton, Tennessee, 
effective January 15, 1934, to succeed John 
A. Smith, manager since 1929. 
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GRANT Bty has been appointed city man- 
ager of De Land, Florida, to succeed H. P. 
Ford who had been manager for seven years. 
Mr. Bly was formerly city clerk of De Land. 


GeorcE B. INGERSOLL, a retired business 
man, became city manager of Beloit, Wis- 
consin, on October 9, succeeding Blaine Han- 
sen. Mr. Ingersoll was a member of the 
Beloit city council for eleven years, city clerk 
for six years, and at one time ‘was assistant 
postmaster of Beloit. 

Dan P. Kinney succeeds Fred W. Pease 
as city manager of Porterville, California. Mr. 
Pease had been city manager for six years. 


C. W. Korner, city manager of Pasadena, 
California, from May, 1921, to August, 1925, 
has again been appointed city manager of 
that city, effective January 1, 1934, when 
city manager J. W. Charleville’s resignation 
becomes effective. 


MARSHALL Morton recently succeeded 
H. B. Crawford as city manager of Columbus, 
Georgia. Mr. Crawford had served nearly 
eight years in that city. 


O. M. Moster succeeded Albert L. Mc- 
Rill as city manager of Oklahoma City, in 
September. Mr. Mosier was secretary of the 
Non-Partisan Taxpayers’ League of Okla- 
homa County and has had some experience 
in research work. 


Frep W. NiGHBERT is W. D. Clarke’s suc- 
cessor as city manager of Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Clarke was appointed city man- 
ager in June, 1929. 


W. A. PEARSON, city superintendent of 
building, on October 1 succeeded W. L. Mur- 
dock as city manager of Compton, California. 


OLIVER A. PETTENGILL, recently appointed 
city manager of Rumford, Maine, succeed- 
ing Carl Bischoff, was one time town clerk, 
selectman, and ballot clerk and manager, 
successively, of Rumford Falls Village, 
Maine. 


O. L. Rosey has succeeded W. O. Gar- 
rett as city manager of Maryville, Missouri. 
Mr. Garrett had been manager for more than 
ten years. 

W. D. Smitu has succeeded J. D. Penning- 
ton as city manager of Fort Meade, Florida. 

THomas J. THOMPSON, architect and en- 
gineer, was appointed city manager of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, on October 16. He is a grad- 
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uate of Georgia School of Technology and of 
Cornell University. Mr. Thompson succeeds 
I. Walke Truxtun who resigned to become 
Collector of Customs for Virginia by ap- 
pointment of President Roosevelt. 


J. Henri VALIQUETTE, city manager of 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, from 1921 to 1927, 
has been appointed city manager of La 
Tuque, Quebec. His predecessor, L. W. 
Bourassa, had been city manager of La 
Tuque since 1926. 


L. D. Wuite resigned the presidency of 
the council of Alhambra, California, on Oc- 
tober 17, to accept the city managership. He 
succeeds A. E. Stockburger who resigned 
that position last June to become city man- 
ager of Ventura, California. 


M. S. WorLAND, the new city manager of 
Hollywood, Florida, succeeds Arthur A. Sur- 
ber who had been manager for the past ten 
months. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCU- 
LATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of Public Management, pub- 
lishid monthly at Chicago, for October |, 1933 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared G. L. Geer, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of Public Management, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 4, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations 
printed on the reverse side of form No. 3526, to wit 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor 
managing editor, and business manager are 


Publisher: The International City Managers’ Association, 923 
E. 60th St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor: Clarence E. Ridley, 923 E. 60th St., Chicago, Illinois 

Managing Editor: Orin F. Nolting, 923 E. 60th St.. Chicago 

Business Manager G. L. Geer, 923 E. 60th St, Chicago, 


Illinois. 


2. That the ownrr is: The International City Managers’ Asso 
ciation, an incorporated international association of city man 
agers The officers of the Association are Willard F. Day, 
President, City Manager, Staunton, Virginia; Vice Presidents, 
R. M. Evans, City Manager, Dubuque, Iowa. Roy S. Braden, 


County Manager, Clarendon, Virginia, E. J. Donnelly, City 
Manager, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and Clarence E. Ridley, 
Executive Director, Chicago, Dlinois 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 


holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: Ndne 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security 


names of 


holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
ber, 1933 


(SEAL) 


this 22nd day of Septem- 


G. L. GEER, Business Manager 
VIOLA D. SOMERVILLE, Notary Public 
(My commission expires Sept. 1935.) 








